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capacity and his many opportunities, he made a few permanent
conquests to the south of the Ebro. He occupied Calatayud,1
but he failed to reduce Lerida. Victorious outside the walls
of Valencia (1128) he did not enter the city. Successful at
Bayonne, which he besieged and took in 1132, he left his
southern frontiers to be harassed by the Moslems; and hasten-
ing back to defend his territory in Aragon from many invaders,
he was unable to retain any part of all that he had conquered
to the north of the Pyrenees. His death without issue2 shortly
after the disastrous battle of Fraga, when he was defeated by
Ibn Ghamah in July 1134, put an end to his Imperial preten-
sions, after a reign of eight-and-thirty years in Aragon.

This childless and defeated batallador bequeathed his king-
dom by will to the two great orders of religious knighthood,
the Templars, and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem; but
his testamentary disposition was wholly disregarded by the
Aragonese. Not one but two kings were elected by hostile
factions, in the place of the deceased monarch; and it was not
until their rival claims had been more or less amicably adjusted
by the elevation of Ramiro the Monk 3 from the cloister to the
throne, that the Grand Master of the Templars arrived (1140)
in Spain to take possession of his inheritance. But the foreigner
found neither subjects nor soldiers, and was glad to content
himself with the establishment of some commanderies in
Aragon, and the grant of certain legal privileges to his dis-
appointed Order, in the kingdom which he had come to
acquire.

The royal monk, having married a princess of the House
of Aquitane, was blessed with a daughter, Petronilla,4 who
was destined not only to continue the direct line of the House
of Aragon, but to bring honour and happiness to two nations.
Her infant hand was granted to Ramon Berenguer the Fourth
or the Fifth* count of neighbouring Catalonia, and Ramiro,

1 After the battle of Daroca in 1120.

2 Don Pascual de Gayangos, in his most admirable edition of the Chronicle of
James I. of Aragon^ says (Introduction., p. xiiL) that he left " no heir to his crown
but a daughter ".    I find no mention of the lady in any other authority.

3 He is said to have been only in deacon's orders.   A similar excuse, it may
be remembered, was made for the election of Bermudo in 788.

4 Petronilla was but two years old at the time of her marriage, an early entry
into the field of politics.    She is called by Don Pascual de Gayangos, op. cit., p.
15, the niece of Ramiro the monk ; the word is perhaps a euphemism for the
daughter of an ecclesiastic.

5 The name and numeration of the Ramon Berenguers of Catalonia is even
more uncertain than that of the Alfonsos of Castile and Leon,    Fortunately they
were not by any means as numerous i